CHAPTER    XXII
THE  OLD   MAN  OF  THE  SEA
" Do you know, sir? " said the boy confidentially, " Fve a
kind of feeling. Sort of presentiment, you might say.
That is, we'll be aboard the ship by to-morrow evening.
We'll wake up in the morning and see 'er over there at the
anchorage. There won't half be some glasses trained on our
camp. Then they'll spot us in the afternoon and send a
whaler. Let's see, the boat's crew'll be Mr. Marr and
George Ayres and theBo'sun and Osgood and who else------? "
I said, " That's a fine comforting feeling to have, son. I
hope you're right." But the feeling was wrong as such
feelings often are. Instead it blew a full gale from the west.
It was the fourth day. We had fought to start the engine
again for another day and night. On the fourth day it
burst once more into an uncertain, hesitating life, but it had
no ring of truth about it and we dared not trust it. We
dared not attempt the journey back to the camp and instead
we moved inshore again to an anchorage less exposed to
drifting bergs and fragments from the glaciers. Or so we
thought. I was thankful to be in shallow water once more
near the beach. The grim bank of shingle with its roaring
white lines of surf seemed friendly after the heaving open sea
where, a tiny helpless speck, we had wallowed for the last
two days. But now it blew a full gale upon us from the
west and the world was blotted out, becoming a hideous grey
whirl of flying snow through which the near icebergs
gleamed whitely. The sea crashed with unspeakable fury
upon the beach and boiled like a cauldron around the reefs
that fringed it. It lifted the Rapid on high and flung her
sideways down again. The six men in her, hungry and
worn out, clutched and staggered and lurched on top of one
another or lay in clinging heaps, helpless and speechless,
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